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OUR SUCCESS. 


— 


THERE was a ludicrous mistake of the press in our last number. 
Our reader was described as saying when he eat a bun, ‘ Who would 
think that a Tatler does no more?’ Now we acknowledge our res- 
pect for a bun, and do often eat the same, (They make excellent 
plum ones for a penny, at Dill’s, the corner of Poland street, 
Oxford street.) But however temperate in our food, we cannot 
subsist upon the profits of a single number of our journal. The 
sentence ought to have been, ‘Who would think that a Tatler 
costs no more?” That ground of amazement, however surprising, 
is within the known regions of the possible. 


Our subscribers will be glad to hear (and our reputation for 
veracity enables us to feel all the pleasure of saying it) that the sale 
of our first Penny Number on Saturday, far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. The sale is going on while we are writing this paragraph. 
The office on Saturday had a constant succession of visitors, 
numbers of whom expressed tliemselves so cordially towards our 
little journal, that we may venture to call them friends. And we 
have friends of all classes,—not ‘ high and low’ (which is a distinc- 
tion never to be found in our pages) but rich and poor, the titled 
and the mechanic, the clever educated, and the clever uneducated ; 
for we hold it impossible that a reader of the Tatler should not be 
clever. The most unlearned knows what he wants, and that is the 
first step to wisdom. You might as well talk of an undiscerning 
discernment, as of a fool who takes in the Tatler. 

We are particularly pleased with two circumstances that have 
come to our knowledge on this occasion; one is, that the men of 
leisure highly approve the attention we mean to pay to ‘ Public 
Amusements,’ and are bent upon not disposing of themselves between 
three and four o’clock, till they see what elephant or other amenity 
we point out to their notice :——the second, that numbers of intelli- 
gent men, in the humblest walks of life, have expressed their delight 
at finding a literary journal cheap enough for them to read, and that 
too a daily one; so that they can have ‘a paper at breakfast’ like 
their richer neighbours, and know about all the amusement and 
instruction that is going forward. It shall go hard if we do not 
satisfy them; for we mean to be very industrious; and we can 
safely declare, that desirous as we are of reaping profits not to be 
despised by any man, and very welcome to old soldiers of reform, 
a great part of the pleasure with which we labour will arise 
from the consciousness of contributing food to the present 
hunger for knowledge. The reader remembers those accom- 
plished biscuits, and that ginger-bread of a literary turn, which in 
his younger days used to convey knowledge as well as food, and even 
assist the diffusion of some maxim in politics. We intend that our 
Tatlers shall be to men, what these were to children. We look 
upon ourselves as mental confectioners, who turn out, every day, 
so many batches of a new kind of tart, small and relishing, with a 
world of inscriptions upon it. And our hand shall be known in the 
making, as much as Bedreddin’s was in that wonderful tart of which 
we read in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’—‘ Ah!’ said his mother, fainting 
(for she had been locking for him all over the world, and suddenly 
discovered him by this means) ‘ no one but my dear son Bedreddin 
could have made such a tart.’ Now the reader shall not faint, for 
we do not mean him to lose us; but he shall say, as he devours our 
paragraphs, ‘ This is my Vatler’s cookery, all over.’ 

In short, our readers are responsible for the confident way in 





which we talk, for they have made us very happy by their Saturday’s 
treatment of us, and animal spirits are sooner raised in us than put 
down. 

We present to them all a hearty and a zealous SS 








AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN AMERICA,* 


For reasons unnecessary to point out, books on America are be- 
coming more interesting every day, though, for reasons not uncon- 
nected with their utility, they are seldom written in an interesting 
manner. We of this journal are notoriously bent upon uniting the 
agreeable with the useful, and as we design just now to be particu- 
larly entertaining, we shall proceed to extract from the work before 
us its most amusing passages; premising, that it contains a good 
deal of useful information upon agricultural and other matters, and 
is well worth referring to by the description of persons to whom it 
is more particularly addressed. The author’s style is a little ultra 
commercial, and his judgments apt to be a little too summary, as in 
the instance of what he says about the disappearance of the original 
inhabitants of America; but he is an intelligent man, and what he 
does feel he feels strongly; not excepting the ugliness of the pigs, 
which he says is quite intolerable, except in Long Island. We 
trust that Long Island is aware of its superior graces, 

At a village called Oneida Castle, our author meets with a rem- 
nant of the Oneida Indians, or, as the Americans term it, a reser- 
vation ; his picture of them is not a very pleasing one :— 

‘ A squaw I particularly noticed, who came to solicit charity, 
with one of the most marked and disgusting countenances I think 
I ever beheld. I was told, and have no reason to doubt it, that 
she was an hundred years old, more or less; she appeared tole- 
rably stout and robust, and I suspect what was evinced to the con- 
trary was about as much feigned as real... .... The tribe oc- 
cupy one third of the township, and their number is estimated at 
1,100. They still retain some of the customs of their forefathers, 
and their usual dress is nothing more than a blanket thrown across 
the shoulders, and tied round the neck. They are wretched agri- 
culturists, as their lands fully demonstrate ; but I am told, for 
several months in the year, they totally neglect them, and repair to 
the forests in the northern part of the country on hunting excur- 
en on RE These Indians are a harmless inoffensive set of 
beings, but have lost much of their ancient spirit and energy.’ 

In a different part of the country, Mr Fowler met with another 
tribe, called the Seneca Indians, amounting, he says, to a few 
hundreds, and those annually diminishing. 

The American inns must be very comfortless to an Englishman ; 
—not only from the careless attendance so common in most of 
them, but from the want of accommodation. The two following 
passages are extracted from different parts of the volume, the 
author having deferred some remarks on the subject, until he 
obtained more experience. 

‘ Expect not to find any snug parlour or Travellers’ room, or, 
I suppose I must now say Commercial room, to retire to; the bar 
seems the only inhabited apartment about the house, and there, 
upon arrival, the company immediately proceed: within it, are 
always to be met with conveniences for washing—the very first 
operation—and a comb and a brush attached toa string, suspended 
most likely from the ceiling, pro bono publico, and used sans 
ceremonie by all comers and goers, though I took the liberty of 
declining the accommodation,” .., ..+¢«¢s##esee%8e 

‘By this time I have seen something more of the routine of 
affairs at inns, &c., than at the close of my first day’s stage travelling, 
which has but tended to confirm the observations | was then about 


* Journal of a Tour in the State of New York in the year 1830 ; with 
Remarks on Agriculture in those parts most eligible for Settlers ; and 
Return to England by the Western Islands, in gi oe of Shipwreck 
in the Robert Fulton. By John Fowler. pp. 333. hittaker and Co. 
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to have made. They are not the comfortable do-as-you-like public 
or private sort of places which the English hotels are ; and though 
the fare may be quite as good, oftentimes in greater profusion, few 
Englishmen, with the system pursued, would relish it half so well. 
Su a roomy bar, as heretofore described, full of strangers 
on residents of the town, who half live at the hotels, standing 
about, ten minutes before dinner, as impatient as a throng at a 
theatre, until the ringing of a bell announced the repast ready to be 
pounced upon. Forthwith one simultaneous rush takes place to 
the dining room, or general,—or on/y eating-room ; and each, as 
near as may be, seating himself in the vicinity of his favourite dish, 





are to suppose that she is in danger from love; but the snake and 
the Cupid have nothing in common. The lover would be the only 
peril; and there is no lover. The lady is a giggling girl, half coy 
and half willing, but foolish. She is putting her wrist against her 
cheek with a turned-up elbow, and looking as if she said, ‘ Lord 
you're such another man, Mr Smith;’ but this is not a Nymph with 
a Cupid. The allegory has nothing to do with the matter of fact : 
and Mr Smith, as we said before, is absent. The treatment of the 
thought is inconsistent, and the painting superficial. 





the dire attack commences. A novice would be apt to conclude 
that all had a heavy bet depending upon the quantity devoured in 
a given space of time; ’tis an affair in which each one is concerned 
































whatever he pleases, leaving his neighbour at liberty to do the same, 
or to do nothing at all ;—all alike to him,—except, as I am pleased 
to do the Americans the justice to say upon cad as all other 
occasions, the utmost deference and most respectful attention is 
ever paid to the ladies. But few words are spoken by the company ; 
as each individual clears, or rather /ismisses his plate, for it is rarely 
half cleared, “ another, and another, and another” succeeds, until he 
has gone the whole round of soup, fish, flesh, pudding, pastry, and 
dessert,—all frequently upon the table together,—and brought the 
performance to a close; which is no sooner effected than up he 
starts, as if some contagion were spreading round the table, or there 


meal,—in devouring with precipitancy, than in eating with decent 
deliberation ; and, hurrying off to the bar, addresses himself to 
smoking, &c.’ 


We have given italics only where they are used by the author, 
who is as lavish of them as a young lady fresh from boarding-school. 
The charges at these unsocial through crowded hotels, are moderate 
enough. At one of them, our traveller dined and supped, drank the 
greater part of a pint of “tolerable port wine,” and had an excel- 
lent breakfast the next morning, and all, in English money, for 
3s. 44d. Nothing is given to the servants. This custom, though 
certainly a good one, has its disadvantages; it is by no means im- 
probable that much of the indifference of servants in America to the 





comfort of the guests, proceeds from the non-expectation of reward. 


exclusively for himself, carving or cutting, and examining down | 


were a greater merit in bolting, than in properly masticating the | 


7. The Holy Family. An unfinished picture. Baroccio.—<Ag jt 
| is unfinished, let us leave it uncriticised. 
8. Portrait of a Jew. Rembranvt.—This is not 
* the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew.’ 


| He has no such thought or feeling. The expression is poor and 
|petty. But there is Rembrandt’s fine light on the face. Rem. 
_brandt’s nocturnal lights are like the sun; they shine on the just 
' and the unjust, the wise and the foolish. They remind us that we 
_are worth something, the least of us,—a mystery worth illustration, 

They are like the solar God described by Hamlet,—‘ the God kiss. 
_ ing carrion.’ 

9. Lady with a Fan, Cuye.—Wonderfully brilliant and clear, 
and no doubt a good likeness, but not handsome. It is amazing 
what an effect is here produced with dark and white colours. This 
is one of the pictures near which Sir Joshua Reynolds ought not to 
_ be put. It has a body. 

10. Portrait of a Venetian Lady, from the Colonna Collection, 
| Porpenone.—A horrid jovial old woman, looking like a duenna 

who would do anything for a ducat. 

11. An Inn-door, with Figures. Isaac Ostape.—A truly Duteh 
| painting of the ideal order, with a bit of a hat and feather at the 
| inn-door, and of painted warmth in the fore-ground, not very natu- 

rally contrasting with the coldness of the country; at least not in 

English eyes. The figures are dunchy, but in earnest,—a sure feature 
| of a good painting. 
| 12. Landscape and Figures. Forest Scenes. Hospima.—A plea 
' sant sylvan scene half poetical, and half Dutch, with a leaden sun 


The remark that every one is sure of welcome at an inn, certainly | upon it, and the trees looking like flowers. It is much admired. 

does not apply to those of our brethren in the new world. If a 13. Landscape, with a Fall of Water. Gasper Poussin.—A 
guest happen to arrive too late for the ¢able @’héte, it is byno means rich natural scene of wood and upland, with a fall of water, and 
certain that he will succeed in obtaining a dinner at all, however | clouds ; looking as if the water would speedily be increased with 


willing he may be to pay for it. Labour is rated very high, for it 
is much in demand, and not very willingly yielded. 
[To be Continued.) 

EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH | 

INSTITUTION. No. I. 

No. 5. The Holy Family in a Landscape, from the Orleans Collec- 
tion. Tittan.—lIt is impossible to see a picture of Titian without | 
recognizing his wonderful colouring. There is a fine turbid sky in 
the back-ground of this picture, as if typifying the trouble which | 
Christianity was to go through; and an intense piece of deep orange | 
drapery between the figures, typifying nothing but the pleasure of 
the painter. ‘Titian revels in a piece of colour, as others do in| 
music, or a bottle of wine. One seems to see, for the first time, in 
his pictures, what blue is, and green, and orange. He drew them 
from the beautiful colours of his country, where they shine with a 
lustre inconceivable in colder climates. Blue in Italy is really blue: 
it is not an imitation of it,—not the sky blue of English milk and 
water. It is Blue of Blue, the first of the clan. Titian’s paintings 
sometimes appear unnatural to those who are not acquainted with 
southern climates ; but they are the reverse: he only loves what he 
sees, and* brings it forward in all its beauty. Raphael is reported 
to have said of him, when he first saw one of his paintings, ‘ If this 
man drew as well as he colours, he would beat us all.’ His draw- 
ing, now and then, is certainiy not what it ought to be. In the 
picture before us, the posture of the female is out of drawing. 


long position. She is also anything but a Virgin Mary. Her face, 
though it has purpose in it enough, and can be severe if you make 
her so, is beautifully voluptuous. The children are bad. The head 
of the St Joseph is in earnest, and takes an interest worthy of him 
in the sacred child whom he is amusing. 

6. The Snake in the Grass, Sir Josunva Reynoups.—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s j aintings ought not to be put by the side of those of the 
Old Masters, at least not of the greatest. They put him out. They 
crush him. They make him appear to have no substance. Here is 
a Girl with a Cupid, and a snake in the grass near her; by which we 





| We hope not. 


- . .- . . | 
There is no accounting for one of the knees, considering her side- 


rain. 

14. View of the Rialto at Venice. Guarv1.—No doubt a likeness 
material, but the soul is wanting. Southern lively Venice is not 
here. .So of No. 20, by the same artist. 

15. The Virgin with the Infant Saviour and St John, attended ly 
Saints. Garora.o.— This is a picture of the grand order of tea- 
board painting,—hard and smooth. The Virgin is impudent,— 
at once insipid and cunning. 

16. Sea-port, Evening. Ciaupe.—Claude’s beauty is here, mak- 
ing ships and seamen things ideal, yet not without propriety. The 
light running over the water from the sun, is exquisitely natural ; 
and the man on the shore who is put in it, is set there to bespeak 
and represent our enjoyment. One of the ships,—(we need not 
point out which) is on the move from side to side,—wonderfully 
buoyant. 

17.—Portrait of Christian Bruce, Countess of Devonshire, Daughter 
of Edward Lord Bruce, and Sister to Thomas Earl of Elgin— 

Vanpyke.—Who, that is not in the secret, would suppose that this 
lady had had anything to do with state affairs ? She is a most com- 
mon-place looking old gentlewoman, very well pleased with herself, 
and too like. 

18.—Landscape with Setting-Sun. Resens.—A Flemish Titian. 
We shall speak more of Rubens, when we come to another landscape 
of his. 
Rarnart.—Is this Raphael ? 
The girl is beautifully done, but she is silly, very 
unlike the Fornarina in the Tribune at Florence, who “ hath a devil ;” 
and the young Raphael is a foolish youth with a feather in his hair! 
We have no faith in him. 

20.—See 14. 

21-—View of Tivoli, with Rome in the distance. Cuavve.—We 
have omitted to make a memorandam of this ; which is a pity. 


19.—Raphael and Fornarina. 


22.—A Rocky Landscape with Figures. Gasvar Poussin.—A 
solitude with too many figures in it, if we may speak of such an 
anomaly,—a fault that often vexes us in this master, and makes his 
| comfort uncomfortable. 

23.—The Birth of St John, Scutavone.—Poor gossips, and 
fluttering drapery. 
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CURIOUS DISCOVERY TENDING TO PROVE, THAT BEN 
JONSON DID NOT WRITE THE COMEDY ENTITLED 
‘THE CASE IS ALTERED.’ 





Few people have doubted that the comedy, called The Case is 
Altered, is the production of Ben Jonson; and Gifford (no great 
authority as an antiquary) has included it in his edition of that 
poet’s works. Steevens, many years ago, expressed a doubt whe- 
ther it was written by Ben Jonson, founding his suspicion upon 
the fact, that although it was acted before 1599, and printed in 1609 
with the name of Ben Jonson on the title-page, it was not included 
by that poet in the volume of his plays and poems which he super- 
intended in 1616. Gifford answered this objection by observing, 
that Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was also not included in the 
same volume, and that kis name was inserted on the title-page of 
The Case is Altered in \arge letters. As to the first observation, 
the probability is, that the property of Bartholomew Fair, which was 
only acted in 1614, was not in Ben Jonson so as to enable him to 
print it in 1616; and as to the second observation, a curious piece 
of evidence has just come to light, confirmatory of the opinion that 
the title-pages of old plays, attributing them to popular authors, are 
not to be trusted. For many years the first part of The Life of Sir 
John Oldcastle was assigned to Shakspeare, and Malone published 
it in his ‘ Supplement,’ on the strength of the assertion on the 
title-page ; but Henslowe’s Diary proves, that it was in fact the 
work of Michael Drayton and two coadjutors, and several old 
printed copies, dated 1600, have since been obtained without the 
name of Shakspeare. Nearly the same has occurred within the last 
fortnight, in reference to The Case is Altered: a copy has been 
discovered, dated 1609, without the name of Ben Johnson on the 
title-page ;~ and it is moreover evident that the leaf has been can- 
celled, as it is separate from the corresponding leaf of the same 
sheet: in all other respects it agrees exactly with other copies of 
the same play, which, as has been remarked, was first printed in 
1609. The fact no doubt is this: the play having been written 
and acted shortly before 1600, it remained unprinted until Ben 
Jonson became extremely popular, when the bookseller, who had 
obtained the manuscript, published it with the name of Ben Jonson 
on the title-page, in order to obtain for it a better sale. Ben Jonson, 
who was extremely scrupulous on such matters, seems then to have 
interfered, and to have compelled the bookseller to cancel the title- 
page containing the falsehood. This circumstance will fully account 
for the non-appearance of The Case is Altered in Ben Jonson’s 
folio of 1616. The curious anonymous copy of The Case is Altered 


is now added to the valuable dramatic library of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANITIES. 


The performances of the English Opera Company at the Adelphi, 
are to commence this evening at a quarter before seven precisely. ‘The bills 
do not state whether that is to be the time in future. 





A Ducat Guiiiver.—Some of the gentlemen of the old school 
in France were not very gallant. It is said of a Duke, that being asked 
which he loved most, horses or ladies, he said ‘ The ladies :—but the 
horses ;’ added he, ‘ have my esteem !’ 


Tue Puivosopny or “ Uniren AGes.”—A French bishop re- 
quired, that the female servant of his clergy should never be under fifty 
years of age. The first visit he paid to his diocese, after giving out this 
ordinance, he found a vicar who had three pretty girls in his service. ““ How 
is this,’ quoth the bishop: ‘have [ not given orders that none of my 
clergy should have a maid-servant under fifty ?”—** Tis true, my Lord,” 
answeie] the vicar, * but I found it impossible to get a good one of that 
age ; so I got three, whose united ages amount to the requisite half-century.” 


JupGinc Orners. — It looks so moral and so sentimental, to 
assume a scornful air on occasion of certain faults committed by other 
people ; but alas! how masterly do pride and censoriousness conceal them- 
selves behind that look! 1 will accustom myself to change names, and to 


imagine myself in the room of others—and never to lose sight of myself in 
criticising others. —Lavater. 


Herné tHe Antiquary.—Upon this worthy was written the 

well-known epigram, 

‘Gad zooks!’ quoth Time to Thomas Herne, 

* Whatever I forget, you learn :’ 

‘Damn it,’ quoth Herne, in furious fret, 

* Whate’er I learn, you soon forget.’ 
Itis not likely, however, that Herne was a swearer. His piety was so 
habitual, that he used to put up prayers of thanksgiving for the discovery of 
old books. The following is a specimen :— O most gracious and merciful 
Lord God, wonderful in thy providence, I return all possible thanks to thee 
for the care thou hast always taken of me. I continually meet with most 
signal instances of this thy providence, and one act yesterday, when I unex- 
pectedly met with ¢hree old MSS. for which, in a particular manner I return 
my thanks, beseeching thee to continue the same protection to me, a poor 
helpless sinner, and that for Jesus Christ his sake.’ 














Dr Barrow.—This celebrated mathematician and divine is de- 
scribed as having been of low stature, lean, and of a pale complexion, and 
negligent of his dress to a fault; of extraordinary strength, a thin skin, and 
very sensible of cold; his eyes grey, clear, and somewhat short-sighted ; 
his hair a light brown, very fine and curling. He was of a bealthy consti- 
tution, very fond of tobacco, which he used to call his paupharmacon, or 
universal medicine, and imagined it helped to compose and regulate his 
thoughts. If he was guilty of any intemperance, it seemed to be in the love 
of fruit, which he thought very salutary, He slept little, generally rising, 
in the wintermonths, before day. North, however, seems to think he was 
intemperate in more ways than with fruit; for he is of opinion that he died 
of a dose of opium. He had contracted a habit, he says. when at Constan- 
tinople on a travelling fellowship, of curing his maladies with opium. His 
last illness was a fever ; and North supposes that he augmented his dose of 
opium. and so obstructed the crisis of the fever; for he tells us he was like 
‘a man knocked down, and had the eyes of one distracted.’ It is seldom 
known of how many causes people die. 





y 7 x 
THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Haymanket.—Youth, Love, and Folly—My Wife or My Place—Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor. 
ENnGLIsH Orgra.—Evil Eye—The Middle Temple—The Haunted Hulk. 





HAYMARKET. 

Tue new petite comedy, produced here on Saturday, called “‘ My 
Wife or my Place,” is taken from a French piece of the same 
name, written by Messrs Bayarp and pe Wartty, a pair of that 
numerous and (in the less social eyes of their neighbours) singular 
tribe of authors, who constitute so many Bsaumonr and 
FLeTcHERS in miniature, and hunt jokes in couples. We have 
heard the adaptation attributed to a Mr Cuaton. The circum- 
stance on which the plot is founded,—a husband patronized for 
the sake of his wife’s beauty,—is not very new to the comic painter, 
and the incidents are somewhat thinly spread over the canvas ; the 
pencil drags. The effect, however, upon the whole is entertaining ; 
the piece was well acted, and the audience well pleased. 

Dupely (Mr Farren) is a sanguine, middle-aged person from 
Cornwall, who accepts a place of secretary under Sir Harry Hair- 
brain (Mr VintN@), a diplomatic young gentleman, who divides his 
time between the affairs of Europe and the ladies. Durable (Mr 
WensstTeR), an older officer in the same establishment, has looked 
for this place for his nephew, and is very angry that Dupely should 
oust him, especially as the new secretary looks for his place also in 
reversion, having been told by Sir Harry that he is near seventy 
and has a ‘ churchyard cough.’ In the course of an irritable 
ecclaircissement which is sought by the old gentleman on the sub- 
ject, this description of him is confided to his ear by Dupely, before 
the latter knows who he is; upon which Duradle becomes so 
angry, that he describes in his turn a certain wittol of a dupe whom 
Sir Harry is playing upon for the sake of his wife, and whom the 
new comer laughs at fora fool, till he is shown the wife dancing 
the gallopade with Sir Harry and his friends in another room; and 
upon her turning round, recognizes her for his own! This is a 
good scene, and dramatically conducted. 

Dupely now becomes horribly jealous, and taxes his wife (Miss 
TayLor) with conniving at the baronet’s addresses. Her emotion 
increases his; a confession that she has not been without danger, 
adds to it; and he is getting more and more angry, when she 
promises him that should real danger arrive, she will be the first 
to say ‘it is time to return to Cornwall.’ She follows up her 
promise with some good advice about ‘husbands not making their 
wives erroneous, by thinking them so ;’ and concludes by putting 
into his hand a letter unopened. At this juncture, Sir Harry 
comes gaily in, and begins saying something lively to the wife, 
when he stops on discerning the husband. The latter looks very 
grave and prefatory upon the business, and after a few awful 
sentences, presents the baronet with the mysterious billet-doux. 
The lady in vain attempts to hinder this movement. Sir Harry 
reads the letter, is astonished in his turn, defers to the husband, 
bows to the wife, and in saying something significant about keep- 
ing a secret, looks at his friend, a young gentleman (Mr Brinpat) 
who has joined the party, and who is in fact the author of the 
letter. Alfred (such is the young gentleman’s name) was an 
admirer of the lady before her marriage: he has lately renewed 
his court with warmth; her manner has shewed that she is not 
insensible to it; and though the baulk to him in the present 
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instance is great, his hopes are suddenly renewed by the arrival of 
intelligence displacing Sir Harry from his post, and putting him- 
self into it. The best of it is too, that Dupely, delighted to be 
relieved from the company of the Baronet, accepts with transport 
the offer of the new diplomatist to keep him with him, and 
embraces him as an ‘ excellent young man.’ The lady however, 
with a firmness of purpose very unusual in comedies, and highly 
creditable to the modern tone in the French circles (which is 
much misunderstood, because it justifies a proper freedom of 
will) now declares to her husband that ‘ the time is come for return- 
ing to Cornwall.’ He is astonished, and disputes the necessity, 
but on looking about him, and seeing the countenance of the 
gallant, the truth makes its way into his head: prudence and the 
lady prevail, and the Place is given up for the Wife. 

We have nothing to add to what we have said of this piece, 
except that it is conducted with the usual natural manner and 
domestic air of modern French plays. It is excellently played. We 
do not much approve of Wessrer in old parts. There is an invin- 





cible air of robustness in him, that does not suit it,—and a hard | Under Prompter, Mr Coates. 


tone of voice; but he always gives one the idea of a man of sense. _ To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; My Wife or My Place; 
| Murder. 


Miss Taytor subdued much of her usual ultra-sensibility and | 
energy in the part of the wife, and was well repaid for it, especially | 
in a pretty song, which she sang very well indeed, and which pro- | 
duced two encores, with some hints towards a third. We were afraid 
every moment she would spoil it, for want of faith in the better 
part of herself; but she did it justice throughout, was really simple 
and sincere, and produced an effect accordingly. Why does not 
she produce it always? She could if she would ;—if she would 
put faith in us friendly enemies rather than her hostile friends. 


FArREN was excellent, as usual, though we would rather have | 


him old than middle-aged. It is a pity too, we think, that he 
dresses himself in this part with so very considerate a shabbiness : 
we do not mean shabbiness in the texture of his cloth, but a sort of 
moral shabbiness, conveyed somehow by the very cut and colour of 
his habiliments altogether. It was very good, as a warrant to the 
gallantries of his diplomatic friends,—excellent ; but a little too 
much so, considering the fortitude of his wife. Ladies are bound 


to act up to their principles; but we like them to have the best | 


reasons for it too. It is as well, for the sake of example, that they 
should not have husbands who put their virtue out of countenance. 


Monica, Mrs Glover. 


} 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET., 


Dimonp’s Play of 


THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. 
Rosabelle, Mrs Humby. Geraldine, Miss Taylor. 
Eugenia, Mrs Faucit. P 
Count de Valmont, Mr Cooper. Baron Longueville, Mr W. Johnson. 
Bertrand, Mr H. Wallack. Florian, Mr Vining. Gaspard, Mr J.C 
L’Eclair, Mr Webster. Sanguine, Mr Coveney. ay Mr Bishop. 


After which (2nd time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, callea 


MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor. Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with SHer1pan’s Burlesque of 


THE CRITIC; OR, A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. 
Mrs Dangle, MrsT. Hill. Puff, Mr Cooper. Dangle, Mr Brindal. 
Sneer, Mr H. Wallack. Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr W. Farren. 
Tragedians.—Tilburina, Mrs Humby. ist Niece, Miss J. Scott. 
2nd Niece, Miss Barnett. Confidante, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lord Burleigh, Mr Bishop. Governor of Tilbury Fort, Mr Gattie. 
Earl of Leicester, Mr Coveney. Sir Christopher Hatton, Mr J. Cooper, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr Mulleney. Beefeater, Mr Webster. ’ 
Master of the Horse, Mr Bartlett. Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, Mr Harley. 
Ist Sentinel, Mr Field. 2nd Sentinel, Mr Moore. 


and Killing No 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Fourth time) Mr Pgaxr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 

asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 

Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge, : 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. / 
Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. 

Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetian ie 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks ben@ath the Dungeons of the Castle 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. > 


After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by Giulio Regondi, 


f, - 
Eight Years of Age.) > 


To which will be added, Mr Firzsauu’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Music by Ries. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Lisk a, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T, Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


To conclude with the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath, Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, im which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 








By the way, the new piece adheres closely to the original, except 


in a compliment which Mr Farren is made to pay himself at the | 
conclusion, and in which he describes himself as about to be the 
* head of a theatrical corps.’ It was a strong cast of the fishing- 


rod, and the audience bit; but surely, as an addition to the piece, 
it might as well have been spared. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


© Hace-Pay,’ Mr Cumming’s letter, and other communications to-mor- 
row. 


The actor who writes to us in so modest a spirit respecting the pro- 


nunciation of namesin the Hvil Eye, and who makes us hope that we | 


shall say nothing wrong in our turn, is informed, that Napoli ’ 
should certainly be pronounced Napoli, ‘ Kiebabs,’ Kiebobs (or with 
a very broad a), ‘ Maaco’ Marco (with the r in it), and Hélena, 
Heléna (like Bonaparte’s island). At least, if the poeeiies 
of that name be otherwise among the modern Greeks, it is founded on a 
different spelling from that of the same name among the ancients, and also 
among the Italians, a people much connected with Greece. This, we grant, 
though very unlikely, is not impossible ; as by a curious fatality in stage 
pronunciation, we think we have read somewhere that the name of Phrosine, 
the ancient Euphrosyne (given to Miss H, Cawse in this piece) has been 
misnomered by the modern Greeks into Phrosine. 
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To-morrow, The Evil Eye ; The Sorceress; and The Old Regimenta’s. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
(First time), an old English Domestic Drama, to be called 


PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
‘Thomas Shard, Mr Gough. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
The Black Friar, Mr **#*, 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To which will be added (never acted here) a Farce, called 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


. : Peggy, Mrs Vale. 
Old Wilton, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Charles Mowbray, Mr Gough. Peter, Mr Rogers. 
William, Mr Fone. 


Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Laura Slade, im 
which she will introduce a New Song. 

To conclude with (first time at half-price) 
THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 
Herman, Miss Somerville. Matilda, Miss Scott. 
Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Count D’Orltheim, Mr Elton. Baron Woldemar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bonval, Mr Gough. Conrad, Mr Honner. 


To-morrow, a New Drama; The Savoyard; and other Entertainments. 








AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
CosurGa Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent.—The 


Old Oak Chest.—The Wreckers of the Craig 
Foot. 


Sans Souci Tueatre.—Richard III—Is He Jealous ? 


Roya Pavition THearre.— Demon Owl— The Mayor 
of Garratt—The Oath of Freedom. 


VAUXHALL Garvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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